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quality of the crops. Thus, for example, among the Chams
of Indo-China, when the flax is being gathered in it is proper
to pretend to be drunk, for the plant is thereby encouraged to
preserve its inebriating qualities.1 The Toradyas of Central
Celebes prefer that a coconut-palm should be planted by an
old woman who has many children and grandchildren,
because they believe that a tree planted by so fruitful a woman
will bear a plentiful crop of coconuts.8 The Berbers of
Morocco, at sowing wheat, observe customs which are similarly
based on homoeopathic magic. At Ait Hassan it is a woman
who scatters the first handful of seed. At Addar this duty is
confided to the girl who has the longest hair, for it is believed
that the wheat which grows from such grains will be as long
as the girl's hair. In the same order of ideas, at Nedroma
they think they can make a prodigious crop rise from the
earth by inviting the tallest worker to stretch himself at full
length in the first furrow. Then, in the place which he
occupied, they bury figs and an onion. Indeed, to bury in
the first furrow certain fruits of a particular structure, such as
figs, pomegranates, and locust-beans, is a usage frequently
observed. At Chenoua the peasant buries two pomegranates
in his field of cereals, and two locust-beans in his field of broad
beans. In Kabylie pomegranates, nuts, and acorns buried
under the same conditions serve to assure a heavy crop.3 The
multitude of seeds found in figs and pomegranates, and pre-
sumably in the other plants employed for this purpose has
probably suggested their use in these fertility charms.
The homoeopathic magic of plants wears another and less
agreeable aspect in the Marshall Islands of the Pacific, where
they think that if a man eats a bread-fruit or pandanus fruit
which has fallen from a tree and burst, he will himself fall
from a tree and burst in like manner.4
A fruitful branch of homoeopathic magic consists in the
employment of the flesh, bones, or other bodily relics of the
dead as vehicles of magical force.5 Thus among the Thonga
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